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WHAT’S MY SECRET? 

Imagine the confidence a man 
draws from a powerful build. 
You’ll find yourself the lucky one 
who wins the best-paid job, has 
the best-looking girl round your 
way ! 

What this secret, easy-to-follow 
training method did for me, it 
can do for you ! From a puny, 
weak-chested back-number, my 
“Dynamic-Tension” will develop 
you into a modern Hercules. I’ve 
got no use for gadgets or contrap- 
tions for you to fool about with. 
No lengthy outdoor exercising. 
I haven’t any need of apparatus 
that may strain your heart and 
other vital organs. Yet I will put 
big inches on your chest and 
biceps — swell your legs into per- 
fect proportions. And as the 
muscles begin to ripple under 
your skin you’ll feel the glow of 
new, complete health. 



MY “DYNAMIC-TENSION” 

As a kid and in young manhood I 
was a sickly undersized scarecrow. 
I was bashful and shy because of 
my terrible build — could not even 
speak to a girl. I weighed only 
97 pounds and was the target for 
every big bully to push around. 
They used to call me "Old Bag-of- 
Bones”. You know that feeling 
of rage and despair that made me 
look for an answer — for a build 
and health I could be proud of. 
And at last I found it ! "Dynamic- 
Tension”, as I call my easy 
system, made a new man of me. It 
gave me the body that twice 
won the coveted title “The 
World’s Most Perfectly 
Developed Man”. 



SEND FOP My 32-PAGE book free/ 



Send NOW for my 32-page illustrated book that tells my full story — and 
the stories of my pupils. Read how I made a HE-MAN out of each of 
them. And see what I can do for YOU too ! Post the Coupon to : — 
CHARLES ATLAS. (Dept. 141 /J), 2 Dean Street. London. W.l. 



Here’s PROOF from some of my Pupils! 
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“ Gained 17 j inches in 
measurements. Can lift 8 
h.p. car clear from the 



“ Feel a different man — 
full of pep. courage, vitality 
and strength. 
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. . . or it won't cost you a penny! 

P ED up with being only half a man? Do you want big, 

* rippling muscles and a massive he-man build that 
will make you stand out in a crowd? 1 ’ve got the answer 
-“Dynamic-Tension.” In only one week I guarantee 
you’ll see results. 
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THE HEATS ON 

By Clyde Woodruff 
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1m Ssae fulus'e, men will still hate and will 
still do imardear. New way 3 will be Invented. 
M,ike burning a man to death over the phone 



D.ar George: 

Well, it’s practically over now, the 
legalities, anyway. The county coroner 
left shortly after midnight, about an 
hour ago, and Wechsman and I re- 
turned to the inn. Dr. Baumes is 
spending the night on the hill. \\ e’re 
to meet again at ten this morning, and 
I suppose I ought to get some sleep 
before then, but I’m so wound up now 
I think I'll try to get this letter off. 
I hope it will approximate the detailed, 
accurate account you asked for. By 
the time I left the laboratory, some 
of the thermopiles were registering 
wild heat radiations from my brain, 
so if this reads a little exhausted, 
please remember my delicate condi- 
tion. 

Of course, I wasn’t prepared for 



what I found here. You were so vague 
and excited the first time we spoke 
that, in spite of the fact that I soon 
began to understand why, my initial 
reaction was to doubt whether any- 
thing had happened that would be 
worth making the effort to get here. 

In your golden clime they see 
weather like this only on movie sets. 
It was snowing for the sixth consecu- 
tive day wdien I came up yesterday, 
and I still don’t know how' I made it. 
There must have been fifty abandoned 
cars in huge drifts along the stretch 
from Montpelier to Oakville. When I 
hit Fannersburg the highway patrol 
stopped me, and I spent an hour try- 
ing to think of something to say that 
would conform to the few facts I had — 
I was told they were checking — and 
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still sound sufficiently urgent for 
troopers on snowshoes to let me go on. 
Finally I decided to telephone the hill, 
hoping there’d be someone at the place 
who knew me and could maybe put in 
a word with the patrol. Well, Sheriff 
Latham answered and that did it. That 
was also the first I knew that Ger- 
maine was dead. When I told Latham 
you’d called from the coast to make 
certain I’d get to see Germaine, he 
said, “Hell, he should’ve called three 
days ago. The professor’s been dead 
that long, at least.” 

All the way from Fannersburg I 
wondered why you hadn’t told me. 
All you’d said, remember, was that 
Germaine had had a serious accident 
at the laboratory. It never occurred 
to me that you didn’t know. It just 
became part of a developing mystery. 

Oakville was so deep in snow that 
I expected to be greeted by dogs with 
brandy, but as a matter of fact I was 
hardly greeted at all when I got to 
the inn. Latham had said he’d meet 
me there because I’d never make the 
hill in my car. He wasn’t there, but 
half the people in town were — natural- 
ly enough, I thought, with almost eve- 
ry other place in town closed, includ- 
ing McCord’s — and it wasn’t until I 
started to talk to one or two I knew 
well enough to shake hands with 
that I began to feel the frost had fol- 
lowed me in. 

Later, when I came down to the 
inn for dinner, old man Haines con- 
fided he was mighty glad to see I 
hadn’t been tooken by the police. It 
turned out Latham had left word of 
my coming, and all and sundry at the 
inn were officially advised against any 
mention of the events on the hii!. I 
suppose his motive was simple enough, 
but the result was a hardship for all 
concerned. Flardly a soul dared talk 
to me for fear that the conversation 
might take an unmanageable turn, and 



I, aware not only of this widespread 
reluctance, but of a conspiratorial un- 
dertone that would have been ridicu- 
lous if it had not already un-nerved 
me, retired to a lonesome beer at the 
bar. Even when Latham appeared soon 
afterward — soon enough to make me 
think someone had phoned him the 
moment I arrived — lie just sounded 
his siren briefly outside instead of 
coming in. 

T WENT out, we shook hands and 
A exchanged howdy’s, I climbed into 
his winterized jeep and off we went. 
There was plenty of weather to talk 
about, but after a few minutes of it I 
asked him if I'd heard him correctly 
over the phone. 

“Can’t say,” said Latham. “I was 
at the other end.” 

“I mean about Professor Germaine's 
being dead,” I said. 

“Oh, he’s dead, all right.” 

“Three days?” I said. 

“Coroner’s got to decide that,” said 
Latham, “and he ain’t been yet. Body 
wasn’t discovered until yesterday.” 
“Why was that?” 

“I didn’t look until yesterday,” said 
Latham. 

“You discovered it?” 

“Hell, yes.” 

“Where was it?” 

“Home.” 

“Well, what did he die from?” 
“Coroner's got to decide that too.” 
“But surely there were indications 
of something?” 

“Hell, yes,” said Latham, and that 
ended it. 

We were twenty minutes reaching 
the bridge. Long before we’d come to 
it there had been snatches of shouting 
and laughter in the wind, but it wasn’t 
until we started across that I realized, 
quite suddenly, that there were kids 
skating the river at Nordcrsen’s bend 



— the one that turns wide around the 
hill and makes it almost an island. 
If I hadn’t already known Germaine 
was dead, I think perhaps I’d have 
known it then. No one had skated 
there in the four winters since his 
laboratory tower had appeared on the 
summit of that hill to command the 
countryside. 

Presently the tower itself was visible, 
as granitic and forbidding as a tomb- 
stone. 

The old house was beautiful. Sur- 
rounded by frost-heavy evergreens, 
with icicles like dragon’s teeth hang- 
ing from the leaded windows, its wind- 
swept northern side traced with bare 
vines and the south lost in snow to its 
eaves — more winter-bound than I had 
ever seen it — it was as warm and 
cheerful as the sound of sleigh-bells. 
One might have thought this house had 
known no changes but those tenderly 
bestowed by the slow passage of time, 
and yet a slight difference — so slight 
it was remarkable it made a differ- 
ence — was already apparent: it 

amounted to the fact that there were 
cars parked in the driveway. One was 
Doc Berringer’s and another was Bev 
Williams’ taxi, but the third was a 
stranger’s, with a bronze Federal 
shield and a D.C. license plate. The 
Doc and Williams were both waiting 
on the porch with Mrs. Howe as we 
drove up, and they met me with a fair 
approximation of the cordiality I’d al- 
ways known as an old neighbor. Mrs. 
Howe kissed me and asked for you. 

‘•He's fine,” I said. “He sent his 
love.” 

“Did George really ask you to 
come?” she asked. 

“Last night. I spoke to him.” 

Latham cleared his throat and said, 
“Now, then.” 

“It's a perfectly innocent question, 
Samuel,” said Mrs. Howe. 

“Didn’t say it wasn’t,” said Latham. 



“You won’t be offended. Clyde,” 
said Mrs. Howe. “It isn't Mr. La- 
tham’s doing. There’s someone here 
from the F. B. I. who doesn't want ua 
to discuss — ” 

“Heck, no,” said Latham. “Mr. 
Woodruff understands.” 

“Of course,” ~ said, though of course 
I didn’t. 

YV/ds TURNED to go into the house 
then, and I found myself won- 
dering what there was about our con- 
versation that had somehow sounded 
so wrong to me. It felt wrong, but 
after all, what had I expected? Pro- 
found mourning? Hardly. Mrs. Howe 
seemed very well composed, perhaps, 
but this was not unusual for her, as I 
knew, even under the most bitter cir- 
cumstances. A lesser soul might have 
found life as housekeeper to Germaine 
an unbearable trial, but she had a 
quality that was beyond his reach 
on his most iron days. Or almost be- 
yond — which made it almost unpain- 
ful. 

Thinking about it as I followed 
Latham inside, I forgot about the front 
door and lunged back to catch it. I 
missed and it slammed shut with an 
enormous wham! that bounced off the 
walls and went echoing through the 
quiet house. 

Mrs. Howe called back: “It doesn't 
matter any more, Clyde.” 

And there it was, you see. It wasn’t 
alone the fact that Germaine's name 
had not yet been mentioned — Latham's 
presence might have accounted for 
that — but the truth was that Germaine 
had figured only inferential!}’ in what 
we’d said, until the slamming of the 
door had provoked a direct reference 
to him. Understanding it didn’t make 
it seem any the less wrong; I regretted 
it but I agreed it didn’t matter any 
more. 



Latham had meanwhile dispatched 
Bev Williams to the tower, and he 
hustled back with a message that we 
were awaited. Only Latham and I 
went. The others returned to the li- 
brary, where an unfinished chess game 
waited on the large desk. 

The door from the back of the house 
to the tower was open. Its lock nad 
been forced and the heavy oak panel- 
ing was badly splintered. We climbed 
the stairs to the laboratory door, and 
after Latham rapped a couple of 
times without getting any response, 
he pushed open the door and we went 
in. 

The laboratory seemed as immense 
and desolate and bound in vast si- 
lences as ever. All of Germaine's equip- 
ment stood in good order, the metal 
and bakelite surfaces dusted and spot- 
less, every dial gleaming. I tried to 
see if I could find anything added 
since Fd last been there, but the mys- 
terious array of machines and bright 
gadgets had never been sufficiently 
meaningful to provide a present basis 
for comparison. At the far end of the 
lab, where the horizontal bar of its L 
shape leads to the inner office, how- 
ever, there was something even I could 
be sure was new. This was the booth 
—or chamber, as Wechsman insists it 
be called — I tried to describe over the 
phone. It looked like nothing so much 
as a huge, well-constructed box, six 
by six by ten feet high, of polished 
pale wood, with a foot-square window 
of thick glass on the side facing us. 

As soon as we saw it, and spotted 
Wechsman inside, a reverse-hinged 
flush door opened soundlessly and he 
came out. I didn’t remember him until 
he reminded me, “Wechsman, Alex- 
ander Wechsman, from the Peerless 
Precision Instrument Company.” 
Why, of course,” I said, “it’s the man 
from the vox-popper!” “Audivox,” said 
Wechsman, with that little pained 



smile of his. “I’m sorry we’re meeting 
again under such tragic circumstances.” 
At this point, Ferrari, the F. B. I. 
man came out of tiie inner office, nod- 
ded pleasantly in lieu of an introduc- 
tion because he didn’t want to inter- 
rupt Wechsman, and joined us. 

“How is Dr. Purcell these days?” 
Wechsman was saying. 

“Fine,” I said. “Very busy.” 
“Teaching, isn’t he?” said Wcchs- 
man. 

“Yes, at U.C.L.A.” 

“How does he like it?” 

“Oh, fine.” 

“That’s good. Well, remember me to 
him, will you, Mr. Woodruff?” 

T SAID I would and turned to Ferrari. 

He smiled and stuck out his hand. 
“Air. Woodruff, I’m Anthony Ferrari 
— Federal Bureau of Investigation, as 
you may have heard,” he smiled again. 
“I understand Dr. Purcell asked you 
to come here.” 

“Yes, he telephoned late last night.” 
“About how late, may I ask, Mr. 
Woodruff?” 

“Just past three A. M.” 

“Hell of an hour,” Ferrari sympa- 
thized. “Still, come to think, that would 
be only eleven on the West Coast — 
he called from the Coast, you say?” 
“From Los Angeles.” 

“Badly upset by the news, I imag- 
ine.” 

“Naturally.” 

Ferrari smiled interestedly. “Why 
the hesitation, Air. Woodruff?” 

“The truth is,” I said, “I’m begin- 
ning to wonder if Dr. Purcell knows 
the professor is dead. At least, I can’t 
recall that he said anything about it.” 
“That’s odd,” remarked Ferrari. 
“What did he say?” 

“That Germaine had had an acci- 
dent in his laboratory.” 

“Just an accident?” 
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“I believe be said It was a serious 
accident.” 

“And he ashed you to come....” 
“To find out what had happened 
and call him back.” 

“The details of the accident, you 
mean?” 

“1 suppose so.” 

“Rather a roundabout way to find 
out, isn’t it?” Ferrari said, looking 
politely quizzical. “You’d think he 
might have called here directly.” 

“As a matter of fact, I assumed lie 
had.” 

“Assumed? Didn’t he say?” 

“I don't think so.” 

“You don't remember?” 

“Frankly, Mr. Ferrari, it was a 
difficult conversation in many ways. 
For one thing. Dr. Purcell wasn’t al- 
together coherent, and for another, I 
was hardly very alert at that hour.” 
After a pause in which Ferrari silently 
frowned and shook his head, it oc- 
curred to me to ask, “But if he didn’t 
speak to anyone here, how did he know 
something had happened to the pro- 
fessor?” 

“It seems to be a mystery, doesn’t 
it, Mr. Woodruff?” 

“Apparently,” I said. 

Ferrari smiled faintly. “You sound 
annoyed.” 

“I don’t like mysteries particular- 
ly-” 

“Mr. Woodruff, I assure you I like 
them even less.” 

“Then perhaps you’ll tell me what 
this is all about?” 

“I’m sorry. Will you follow me, 
please?” 

Without another word he turned 
and led the way into Germaine’s inner 
office. The huge west window w r as 
blazing with the afternoon sun, and for 
a few moments I was blinded by the 
sudden brilliance. I felt a warmth in 
that small room that the laboratory 



itself had been unable to provide, and 
gradually, as I made out the white- 
sheeted form on the long conference 
table across the room, I had a fleeting 
impression that it was really a snow- 
bank that had somehow managed to 
come through the plate glass window. 
It was as if the semi-wilderness out- 
side, from which Germaine had accept- 
ed nothing but stillness and seclusion, 
had now, with his death, found a way 
to enter the house, if only through an 
illusion compounded of sunlight. 

I followed Ferrari to the table. He 
raised the sheet and held it until I 
turned away. 

Germaine had been burned to a 
crisp. His features were almost un- 
recognizable, and his gaunt, narrow- 
boned frame had been reduced to 
blackened and brittle scoria, but even 
the shocked, perfunctory glance that 
was all I could give to that fearful 
sight was enough to tell me that no 
ordinary fire or flame had caused it. 
I wanted to look but the faint odor 
of stale ashes burned into my eyes 
and I let them close and turned away. 

Presently I said, “How did it hap- 
pen?” 

“\Ve don’t know, Mr. Woodruff.” 
“But you must know something?” 
Ferrari nodded. “I’ll show you.” 

TWT WENT out and found Latham 
leaning against the chamber, his 
head poked inside its door, talking to 
Wechsman, who had evidently gone 
back in to resume whatever he’d been 
doing. “ — like them bunkers they used 
flame-throwers on,” Latham was say- 
ing. “Seen ’em in newsreels, ain’t you?” 
Wechsman mumbled something and a 
moment later lie appeared at the door. 

Ferrari said, ‘Air. Woodruff would 
like to have a look.” 

“By all means,” said Wechsman, 
backing in again. 

Cuitxnued on. page SI. 



( illustrated by Paul Orlan) 
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"Look around you, Jorun of Fulkhis. This is Earth. 
This is the old home of all mankind. You cannot 
go off and forget it. Man cannot do so. It is in him, 
in his blood and bones and soul; he will carry 
Earth within him forever." 



THE CHAPTER ENDS 

Novelet of Lalter Years 

by Poul Anderson 

TV T 0,” SAID the old man. Township, shook his head till the 
| “But you don't realize long, grizzled locks swirled around his 

^ what it means,” said Jo- wide shoulders. “I have thought it 
run. “You don’t know what you're . through,” he said. His voice was deep 
saying.” and slow and implacable. “You gave 

The old man, Kormt of Huerdar, me five years to think about it. And 
Gerlaug's son, and Speaker for Solis my answer is no.” 
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DYNAMIC Science Fictioa 



fans Ht 3 weariness rise within 
r : 1: had been like this for days 

r. T. weeks, and it as like trying to 
knock down a mountain. You beat 
on its rocky flanks till your hands 
were bloody, and still the mountain 
s ? >od there, sunlight on its high snow- 
fields and in the forests that rustled 
up its slopes, and it did not really 
notice you. You were a brief thin 
buzz between two long nights, but the 
mountain was forever. 

‘ You haven’t thought at all,” he 
sold with a rudeness born of exhaus- 
tion. “You’ve only reacted unthink- 
ingly to a dead symbol. It’s not a 
human reaction, even, it's a verbal 
reflex.” 

Kormt’s eyes, meshed in crow’s- 
feet, were serene and steady under 
the thick gray brows. He smiled a 
little in his long beard, but made no 
other reply. Had he simply let the 
insult glide off him, or had he not 
understood it at all? There was no 
real talking to these peasants; too 
many millennia lay between, and you 
couldn’t shout across that gulf. 

‘ Well,” said Jorun, “the ships will 
be here tomorrow or the next day, 
and it’ll take another day or so to 
get all your people aboard. You have 
that long to decide, but after that 
it’ll be too late. Think about it, I beg 
of you. As for me, I’ll be too busy to 
argue further.” 

“You are a good man,” said 
Kormt, “and a wise one in your fash- 
ion. But you are blind. There is 
something dead inside you.” 

He waved one huge gnarled hand. 
“I.xk around you. Jorun of Fulkhis. 
This is E'rth. This is the old home 
of ail humankind. You cannot go off 
an i firget it. Man, cannot do so. It 
i- in him. in his blood and bones and 
bores and soul; he will carry Earth 
with in, Irm forever.” 

Jorun' s ejes traveled along the arc 



of the hand. He stood on the edge of 
the town. Behind him were its 
houses— low, white, half-timbered, 
roofed with thatch or red tile, smoke 
rising from the chimneys; carved gal- 
leries overhung the narrow, cobbled, 
crazily-twisting streets; he heard the 
noise of wheels and wooden clogs, the 
shouts of children at play. Beyond 
that were trees and the incredible 
ruined walls of Sol City. In front of 
him, the wooded hills were cleared 
and a gentle landscape of neat fields 
and orchards rolled down toward the 
distant glitter of the sea: scattered 
farm buildings, drowsy cattle, winding 
gravel roads, fence-walls of ancient 
marble and granite, all dreaming 
under the sun. 

He drew a deep breath. It was 
pungent in his nostrils. It smelled of 
leaf-mould, plowed earth baking in 
the warmth, summery trees and gar- 
dens, a remote ocean odor of salt and 
kelp and fish. He thought that no 
two planets ever had quite the same 
smell, and that none was as rich as 
Terra’s. 

“This is a fair world,” he said 
slowly. 

“It is the only one.” said Kormt. 
“Man came from here; and to this, 
in the end, he must return.” 

“I wonder — ” Jorun sighed. “Take 
me; not one atom of my body was 
from this soil before I landed. My 
people lived on Fulkhis for ages, and 
changed to meet its conditions. They 
would not be happy on Terra.” 

“The atoms are nothing.” said 
Kormt. “It is the form which mat- 
ters. and that was given to you by 
Earth.” 

Jorun studied him for a moment. 
Kormt was like most of this planet’s 
ten million or so people — a dark, 
stocky folk, though there were more 
blond and red-haired throwbacks here 
than in the rest of the Galaxy. He 
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was old for a primitive untreated by 
medical science — he must be almost 
two hundred years old — but his back 
was straight, and his stride firm. The 
coarse, jut-nosed face held an odd 
strength. Jorun was nearing his thou- 
sandth birthday, but couldn’t help 
feeling like a child in Korint’s pres- 
ence. 

That didn’t make sense. These few 
dwellers on Terra were a backward 
and impoverished race of peasants 
and handicraftsmen; they were ignor- 
ant and unadventurous; they had 
been static for more thousands of 
years than anyone knew. What could 
they have to say to the ancient and 
mighty civilization which had almost 
forgotten their little planet? 

Kormt looked at the declining sun. 
“I must go now,” he said. “There are 
the evening chores to do. I will be 
in town tonight if you should wish to 
see me.” 

“I probably will,” said Jorun. 
“There’s a lot to do, readying the 
evacuation, and you’re a big help.” 

r TTTE OLD man bowed with grave 
■*- courtesy, turned, and walked off 
down the road. He wore the common 
costume of Terran men, as archaic in 
style as in its woven-fabric material: 
hat, jacket, loose trousers, a long 
staff in his hand. Contrasting the 
drab blue of Kormt’s dress, Jorun’s 
vivid tunic of shifting rainbow hues 
was like a flame. 

The psychotechnician sighed again, 
watching him go. He liked the old 
fellow. It would be criminal to leave 
him here alone, but the law forbade 
force — physical or mental — and the 
Integrator on Corazuno wasn’t going 
to care whether or not one aged man 
stayed behind. The job was to get 
the race off Terra. 

A lovely world. Jorun’s thin mobile 
features, pale-skiuned and large-eyed, 



turned around the horizon. A fair 
world we came from. 

There were more beautiful planets 
in the Galaxy’s swarming myriads— 
the indigo world-ocean of Loa, jew- 
eled with islands; the heaven-defying 
mountains of Sharang; the sky of 
Jareb, that seemed to drip light — oh, 
many and many, but there was only 
one Earth. 

Jorun remembered his first sight 
of this world, hanging free in space 
to watch it after the gruelling ten-day 
run, thirty thousand light-years, from 
Corazuno. It was blue as it turned 
before his eyes, a burnished tur- 
quoise shield blazoned with the living 
green and brown of its lands, and the 
poles were crowned with a flimmer- 
ing haze of aurora. The belts that 
streaked its face and blurred the con- 
tinents were cloud, wind and water 
and the gray rush of rain, like a bene- 
diction from heaven. Beyond the 
planet hung its moon, a scarred gold- 
en crescent, and he had wondered 
how many generations of men had 
looked up to it, or watched its light 
like a broken bridge across moving 
waters. Against the enormous cold of 
the sky — utter black out to the dis- 
tant coils of the nebulae, thronging 
with a million frosty points of dia- 
mond-hard blaze that were the stars 
— Earth had stood as a sign of haven. 
To Jorun, who came from Galactic 
center and its uncountable hosts of 
suns, heaven was bare, this was the 
outer fringe where the stars thinned 
away toward hideous immensity. He 
had shivered a little, drawn the en- 
velope of air and warmth closer about 
him, with a convulsive movement. 
The silence drummed in his head. 
Then he streaked for the north-pole 
rendezvous of his group. 

Well, he thought now, we have a 
pretty routine job. The jint expe- 
dition here, jive years ego, prepared 
the natives jor the jact they'd i.w.c 
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i » -a. Our party simply has to or- 
gnahe these docile peasants in time 
■yr :'r.e ships. But it had meant a lot 
of hard work, and he was tired. It 
would be good to finish the job and 
get back home. 

Or would it? 

He thought of flying with Zarek, 
his team-mate, from the rendezvous 
to this area assigned as theirs. Plains 
like oceans of grass, wind-rippled, 
darkened with the herds of wild cat- 
tle whose hoofbeats were a thunder 
in the earth; forests, hundreds of 
kilometers of old and mighty trees, 
rivers piercing them in a long steel 
gleam; lakes where fish leaped; spill- 
ing sunshine like warm rain, radi- 
ance so bright it hurt his eyes, 
cloud-shadows swift across the land. 
It had all been empty of man, but 
still there was a vitality here which 
was almost frightening to Jorun. His 
own grim world of moors and crags 
and spin-drift seas was a niggard be- 
side this; here life covered the earth, 
filled the oceans, and made the heav- 
ens dangerous around him. He 
wondered if the driving energy with- 
in man, the force which had raised 
him to the stars, made him half-god 
and half-demon, if that was a leg- 
acy of Terra. 

Well — man had changed; over the 
thousands of years, natural and con- 
trolled adaptation had fitted him to 
the worlds he had colonized, and most 
of his many races could not now feel 
a: 1 woe here. Jorun thought of his 
o ' arty: round, amber-skinned 

Cauii from a tropic world, complain- 
i: g bitterly about the cold and 
• ■ - ' eay young Cluthe, gangling 

aad bulge-chested; sophisticated 
TaEcvemu of the flowing dark hair 
? : th* lustrous eyes— no, to them 
Earth was only one more planet, out 
ml (haasaads they had seen in their 
lacsg Svesw 

Jbcd Ps < sentimental fool. 
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E COULD have 
willed the vague 
regret out of his 
trained nervous sys- 
tem, but he didn’t 
want to. This was 
the last time human 
eyes would ever look 
on Earth, and some- 
how Jorun felt that 
it should be more to 
him than just another psychotechnic 
job. 

“Hello, good sir.” 

He turned at the voice and forced 
his tired lips into a friendly smile. 
“Hello, Julith,” he said. It was a wise 
policy to learn the names of the towns- 
people, at least, and she was a great- 
great-granddaughter of the Speaker. 

She was some thirteen or fourteen 
years old, a freckle-faced child with a 
shy smile, and steady green eyes. 
There was a certain awkward grace 
about her, and she seemed more imag- 
inative than most of her stolid race. 
She curtsied quaintly for him, her 
bare foot reaching out under the long 
smock which was daily female dress 
here. 

“Are you busy, good sir?” she asked. 

“Well, not too much,” said Jorun. 
He was glad of a chance to talk; it 
silenced his thoughts. “What can I do 
for you?” 

“I wondered — ” She hesitated, then, 
breathlessly: “I wonder if you could 
give me a lift down to the beach? Only 
for an hour or two. It’s too far to 
walk there before I have to be home, 
and I can’t borrow a car, or even a 
horse. If it won’t be any trouble, sir.” 

“Mmmm — shouldn’t you be at home 
now? Isn’t there milking and so on to 
do?” 

“Oh, I don’t live on a farm, good 
sir. My father is a baker.” 
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• Ye;, yes, so he is. I should have 
remembered.'’ jorun considered for an 
instant. There was enough to do in 
and it wasn’t lair lor him to play 
hjuhy while Zarek worked alone. 
'V. hv do you want to go to the beach, 
Jaiith?” 

We’ll be busy packing up,” she 
said. “Starting tomorrow, I guess. This 
is my last chance to see it.” 

Jorun ’s mouth twisted a little. “AH 
right.” he said; “I’ll take you.” 

You are very kind, good sir,” she 
said gravely. 

He didn’t reply, but held out his 
arm, and she clasped it with one hand 
while her other arm gripped his waist. 
The generator inside his skull respond- 
ed to his will, reaching out and clawing 
itself to the fabric of forces and ener- 
gies which was physical space. They 
rose quietly, and went so slowly sea- 
ward that he didn’t have to raise a 
wind-screen. 

“Will we be able to fly like this 
when we get to the stars?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid not, Julith,” he said. 
“You see, the people of my civilization 
are born this way. Thousands of years 
ago, men learned how to control the 
great basic forces of the cosmos with 
only a small bit of energy. Finally 
they used artificial mutation — that is, 
they changed themselves, slowly, over 
many generations, until their brains 
grew a new part that could generate 
this controlling force. We can now 
even, fly between the stars, by this 
power. But your people don’t have 
that brain, so we had to build space- 
ships to take you away.” 

“I see,” she said. 

“ Y our great-great-great-grandchil- 

dren can be like us, if your people want 
to be changed thus,” he said. 

“They didn’t want to change be- 
fore,” she answered. “I don’t think 
they’ll do it now, even in their new 
home.” Her voice held no bitterness; 
it was an acceptance. 



Privately, Jorun doubted it. The 
psychic shock of this uprooting would 
be bound to destroy the old traditions 
of the Terrans; it would not take 
many centuries before they were cul- 
turally assimilated by Galactic civili- 
zation. 

Assimilated — nice euphemism. Why 
not just say — eaten? 

nriTEY LANDED on the beach. It 
was broad and white, running in 
dunes from the thin, harsh, salt- 
streaked grass to the roar and tumble 
of surf. The sun was low over the 
watery horizon, filling the damp, blow- 
ing air with gold. Jorun could almost 
look directly at its huge disc. 

He sat down. The sand gritted tini- 
ly under him, and the wind rumpled 
his hair and filled his nostrils with its 
sharp wet smell. He picked up a conch 
and turned it over in his fingers, won- 
dering at the intricate architecture of 
it. 

“If you hold it to your ear,” said 
Julith, “you can hear the sea.” Her 
childish voice was curiously tender 
around the rough syllables of Earth’s 
language. 

He nodded and obeyed her hint. It 
was only the small pulse of blood with- 
in him — you heard the same thing out 
in the great hollow silence of space — 
but it did sing of restless immensities, 
wind and foam, and the long waves 
marching under the moon. 

“I have two of them myself,” said 
Julith. “I want them so I can always 
remember this beach. And my children 
and their children will hold them, too, 
and hear our sea talking.” She folded 
his fingers around the shell. “You keep 
this one for yourself.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I will.” 

The combers rolled in, booming and 
spouting against the land. The Terrans 
called them the horses of God. A thin 
cloud in the west was turning rose and 
gold. 
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“"Are there oceans on our new plan- 
et?' a.-ied Julith. 

‘ Yes," he said. ‘ It’s the most Earth- 
tke world we could find that wasn’t 
a ■ :ady inhabited. You’ll be happy 
there.” 

But the trees and grasses, the soil 
end the fruit/ thereof, the beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air and 
the fish of the waters beneath, form 
and color, smell and sound, taste and 
texture, everything is different. Is 
a' The difference is small, subtle, 
but it is the abyss of two billion years 
of separate evolution, and no other 
world can ever quite be Earth. 

Julith looked straight at him with 
solemn eyes. “Are you folk afraid of 
Hulduvians?” she asked. 

“Why, no,” he said. “Of course not.” 

“Then why are you giving Earth to 
them?” It was a soft question, but it 
trembled just a little. 

“I thought all your people under- 
stood the reason by now,” said Jorun. 
“Civilization — the civilization of man 
and his nonhuman allies — has moved 
inward, toward the great star-clusters 
of Galactic center. This part of space 
means nothing to us any more; it’s al- 
most a desert. You haven’t seen star- 
light till you’ve been by Sagittarius. 
Now the Hulduvians are another civ- 
ilization. They are not the least bit 
like us; they live on big, poisonous 
worlds like Jupiter and Saturn. I think 
they would seem like pretty nice mon- 
sters if they weren’t so alien to us that 
neither side can really understand the 
other. They use the cosmic energies 
too, but in a different way — and their 
way interferes with ours just as ours 
interferes with theirs. Different 
brains, you see. 

“Anyway, it was decided that the 
two civilizations would get along best 
by just staying away from each other. 
If they divided up the Galaxy between 
them, there would be no interference; 
it w'ould be too far from one civiliza- 



tion to the other. The Hulduvians were, 
really, very nice about it. They’re will- 
ing to take the outer rim, even if there 
are fewer stars, and let us have the 
center. 

“So by the agreement, we’ve got to 
have all men and manlike beings out of 
their territory before they come to 
settle it, just as they’ll move out of 
ours. Their colonists won’t be coming 
to Jupiter and Saturn for centuries 
yet; but even so, we have to clear the 
Sirius Sector now, because there’ll 
be a lot of work to do elsewhere. For- 
tunately, there are only a few people 
living in this whole part of space. The 
Sirius Sector has been an isolated, 
primi — ah — quiet region since the 
First Empire fell, fifty thousand years 
ago.” 

Julith’s voice rose a little. “But 
those people are us!” 

“And the folk of Alpha Centauri and 
Procyon and Sirius and — oh, hundreds 
of other stars. Yet all of you together 
are only one tiny drop in the quad- 
rillions of the Galaxy. Don’t you see, 
Julith, you have to move for the good 
of all of us?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, I know all 
that.” 

She got up, shaking herself. “Let’s 
go swimming.” 

Jorun smiled and shook his head. 
“Xo, I'll wait for you if you want to 
go.” 

CHE NODDED and ran off down 
^ the beach, sheltering behind a dune 
to put on a bathing-suit. The Terrans 
had a nudity taboo, in spite of the mild 
interglacial climate; typical primitive 
irrationality. Jorun lay back, folding 
his arms behind his head, and looked 
up at the darkening sky. The evening 
star twinkled forth, low and white on 
the dusk-blue horizon. Venus — or was 
it Mercury? He wasn’t sure. He wished 
he knew more about the early history 
of the Solar System, the first men to 
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ride their thunderous rockets out to 
die on unknown hell-worlds — the first 
clumsy steps toward the stars. He 
could look it up in the archives of Cor- 
azuno, but he knew he never would. 
Too much else to do, too much to re- 
member. Probably less than one per- 
cent of mankind’s throngs even knew 
where Earth was, today — though, for 
a while, it had been quite a tourist- 
center. But that was perhaps thirty 
thousand years ago. 

Because this world, out of all the 
billions, has certain physical charac- 
teristics, he thought, my race has made 
them into standards. Our basic units 
of length and time and acceleration, 
our comparisons by which we classify 
the swarming planets of the Galaxy, 
they all go back ultimately to Earth. 
We bear that unspoken manorial to 
our birthplace within our whole civ- 
ilization, and will bear it forever. But 
has she given us more than that ? Are 
our own selves, bodies and minds and 
dreams, are they also the children of 
Earth ? 

Now he was thinking like Korrnt, 
stubborn old Korrnt who clung with 
such a blind strength to this land 
simply because it was his. When you 
considered all the races of this wan- 
der-footed species — how many of 
them there were, how many kinds of 
man between the stars! And yet they 
all walked upright; they all had two 
eyes and a nose between and a mouth 
below; they were all cells of that 
great and ancient culture which had 
begun here, eons past, with the first 
hairy half-man who kindled a fire 
against night. If Earth had not had 
darkness and cold and prowling 
beasts, oxygen and cellulose and flint, 
that culture might never have gestat- 
ed. 

I’m getting unlogical. Too tired, 
nerves worn too thin, psychosomatic 
control slipping. Now Earth is becom- 
ing some obscure mother-symbol for 
me. 



Or has she always been one, for the 
whole race of us? 

A seagull cried harshly overhead 
and soared from view. 

The sunset was smoldering away 
and dusk rose like fog out of the 
ground. Julith came running back to 
him, her face indistinct in the gloom. 
She was breathing hard, and he 
couldn’t tell if the catch in her voice 
was laughter or weeping. 

“I’d better be getting home,” she 
said. 

3 

HEY FLEW slowly 
back. The town was 
a yellow twinkle of 
lights, warmth gleam- 
ing from windows 
across many empty 
kilometers. Jorun set 
the girl down outside 
her home. 

“Thank you, good 
sir,” she said, curt- 
seying. “Won’t you come in to din- 
ner?” 

“Well—” 

The door opened, etching the gill 
black again.-t the rudiness inside. Jo- 
run’s luminous tunic made him like a 
torch in the dark. “Why, it’s the star- 
man,” said a woman’s voice. 

“I took your daughter for a swim,” 
he explained. “I hope you don't 
mind.” 

“And if we did, what would it mat- 
ter?” grumbled a bass tone. Jorun 
recognized Korrnt; the old man must 
have come as a guest from his farm 
on the outskirts. “What could we do 
about it?” 

“Now, Granther, that’s no way to 
talk to the gentleman,” said the wom- 
an. “He’s been very kind. Won’t you 
come eat with us, good sir?” 

Jorun refused twice, in case they 
were only being polite, then accepted 
gladly enough. He was tired of cook- 
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tt the inn where he and Zarek 
bearded. “Thank you.” 

He entered, ducking under the low 
door. A single long, smoky-raftered 
r»'i was kitchen, diningroom, and 
par'.or: doors led off to the sleeping 
quarters. It was furnished with a 
clumsy elegance, skin rugs, oak wain- 
scoting. carved pillars, glowing orna- 
ments of hammered copper. A radium 
clock, which must be incredibly old, 
stood on the stone mantel, above a 
snapping fire; a chemical-pow'ered 
gun. obviously of local manufacture, 
hung over it. Julith’s parents, a plain, 
quiet peasant couple, conducted him 
to the end of the wooden table, while 
half a dozen children watched him 
with large eyes. The younger children 
were the only Terrans who seemed to 
find this removal an adventure. 

The meal was good and plentiful: 
meat, vegetables, bread, beer, milk, 
ice cream, coffee, all of it from the 
farms hereabouts. There wasn’t much 
trade between the few thousand com- 
munities of Earth; they were practi- 
cally self-sufficient. The company ate 
in silence, as was the custom here. 
When they were finished, Jorun 
wanted to go, but it would have been 
rude to leave immediately. He went 
over to a chair by the fireplace, 
across from the one in which Kormt 
sprawled. 

The old man took out a big-bowled 
pipe and began stuffing it. Shadow's 
wove across his seamed brown face, 
his eyes were a gleam out of darkness. 
“I'll go down to City Hall With you 
soon,” he said; “I imagine that’s 
where the work is going on.” 

“Yes." said Jorun. “I can relieve 
Zarek at it. I’d appreciate it if you 
did come, good sir. Your influence is 
very steadying on these people.” 

“It should be,” said Kormt. “I’ve 
been their Speaker for almost a hun- 
dred years. And my father Gerlaug 
was before me. and his father Kormt 
before him." He took a brand 



from the fire and held it over his 
pipe, puffing hard, looking up at Jo- 
run through tangled brows. “Who was 
your great-grandfather?” 

“Why — I don’t know. I imagine 
he’s still alive somewhere, but — ” 
“I thought so. No marriage. No 
family. No home. No tradition.” 
Kormt shook his massive head, slowly. 
“I pity you Galactics!” 

“Now please, good sir — ” Damn it 
all, the old clodhopper could get as 
irritating as a faulty computer. “We 
have records that go back to before 
man left this planet. Records of every- 
thing. It is you w'ho have forgotten.” 
Kormt smiled and puffed blue 
clouds at him. “That’s not what I 
meant.” 

“Do you mean you think it is good 
for men to live a life that is unchang- 
ing, that is just the same from cen- 
tury to century — no new dreams, no 
new triumphs, always the same grub- 
bing rounds of days? I cannot agree.” 

J ORUN’S mind flickered over his- 
tory, trying to evaluate the basic 
motivations of his opponent. Tartly 
cultural, partly biological, that must 
be it. Once Terra had been the center 
of the civilized universe. But the long 
migration starw'ard, especially after 
the fall of the First Empire, drained 
off the most venturesome elements of 
the population. That drain w T ent on for 
thousands of years. Sol was backward, 
ruined and impoverished by the re- 
morseless price of empire, helpless be- 
fore the storms of barbarian conquest 
that swept back and forth between 
the stars. Even after peace was re- 
stored, there was nothing to hold a 
young man or woman of vitality and 
imagination here — not when you 

could go toward Galactic center and 
join the new civilization building out 
there. Space-traffic came ever less fre- 
quently to Sol; old machines rusted 
away and were not replaced; best to 
get out while there was still time. 
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Eventually there was a fixed psy- 
chosomatic type, one which lived 
close to the land, in primitive change- 
loss communities and isolated farm- 
steads — a type content to gain its sim- 
ple needs by the labor of hand, horse, 
or an occasional battered engine. A 
culture grew up which increased that 
rigidity. So few had visited Earth in 
the last several thousand years — per- 
haps one outsider a century, stopping 
briefly off on his w r ay to somewhere 
else — that there was no challenge or 
encouragement to alter. The Terrans 
didn’t want more people, more ma- 
chines, more anything; they wished 
only to remain as they were. 

You couldn’t call them stagnant. 
Their life was too healthy, their civ- 
ilization too rich in its own way — folk 
art, folk music, ceremony, religion, 
the intimacy of family life which the 
Galactics had lost — for that term. But 
to one who flew betw-een the stream- 
ing suns, it was a small existence. 

Kormt’s voice broke in on his rev- 
erie. “Dreams, triumphs, work, deeds, 
love and life and finally death and 
the long sleep in the earth,” he said. 
“Why should we w'ant to change them? 
They never grow old; they are new 
for each child that is born.” 

“Well,” said Jorun, and stopped. 
You couldn’t really answer that kind 
of logic. It wasn't logic at all, but 
something deeper. 

“Well,” he started over, after a 
while, “as you know, this evacuation 
was forced on us, too. We don’t want 
to move you, but we must.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Kormt. “You have 
been very nice about it. It would have 
been easier, in a way, if you’d come 
with fire and gun and chains for us, 
like the barbarians did long ago. We 
could have understood you better 
then.” 

“At best, it will be hard for your 
people,” said Jorun. “It will be a 
shock, and they’ll need leaders to 



guide them through it. You have a 
duty to help them out there, good 
sir.” 

“Maybe.” Kormt blew a series of 
smoke rings at his youngest descend- 
ant, three years old, who crowed 
with laughter and climbed up on his 
knee. “But they’ll manage.” 

“You can’t seem to realize,” said 
Jorun, “that you are the last man 
on Earth who refuses to go. You will 
be alone. For the rest of your lifel 
We couldn’t come back for you later 
under any circumstances, because 
there’ll be Hulduvian colonies between 
Sol and Sagittarius which we would 
disturb in passage. You’ll be alone, 
I say!” 

Kormt shrugged. “I’m too old to 
change my ways; there can’t be 
many years left me, anyway. I can 
live well, just off the food-stores 
that’ll be left here.” He ruffled the 
child’s hair, but his face drew into 
a scowl. “Now, no more of that, good 
sir, if you please; I’m tired of this 
argument.” 

J ORUN nodded and fell into the si- 
lence that held the rest. Terrans 
would sometimes sit for hours with- 
out talking, content to be in each 
other’s nearness. Ele thought of 
Kormt, Gerlaug’s son, last man on 
Earth, altogether alone, living alone 
and dying alone; and yet, he re- 
flected, was that solitude any great- 
er than the one in which all men 
dwelt all their days? 

Presently the Speaker set the child 
dowm, knocked out his pipe, and rose. 
“Come, good sir,” he said, reaching for 
his staff. “Let us go.” 

They walked side by side down the 
street, under the dim lamps and past 
the yellow windows. The cobbles gave 
back their footfalls in a dull clatter. 
Once in a while they passed someone 
else, a vague figure w'hich bowed to 
Kormt. Only one did not notice them, 
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an old woman who walked crying 
between the high walls. 

They say it is never night on your 
worlds,” said Kormt. 

Jorun threw him a sidelong glance. 
His face was a strong jutting of high- 
lights from sliding shadow. “Some 
planets have been given luminous 
skies." said the technician, ‘‘and a few 
still have cities, too, where it is always 
light But when every man can control 
the cosmic energies, there is no real 
reason for us to live together; most of 
us dwell far apart. There are very dark 
nights on my own world, and I cannot 
see any other home from my own — just 
the moors.” 

“It must be a strange life,” said 
Kormt. “Belonging to no one.” 

They came out on the market- 
square. a broad paved space Availed in 
by houses. There was a fountain in its 
middle, and a statue dug out of the 
ruins had been placed there. It was 
broken, one arm gone — but still the 
white slim figure of the dancing girl 
stood with youth and laughter, forever 
under the sky of Earth. Jorun knew 
that lovers were wont to meet here, 
and briefly, irrationally, he wondered 
how lonely the girl would be in all the 
millions of years to come. 

The City Hall lay at the farther end 
of the square, big and dark, its eaves 
carved with dragons, and the gables 
topped with wing-spreading birds. It 
was an old building; nobody knew 7 how 
many generations of men had gath- 
ered here. A long, patient line of 
folk stood outside it, shuffling in one 
by one to the registry desk; emerging, 
they went off quietly into the dark- 
ness. toward the temporary shelters 
erected for them. 

Walking by the line, Jorun picked 
faces out of the shadows. There was 
a young mother holding a crying child, 
her head bent over it in a timeless 
pose, murmuring to soothe it. There 
was a mechanic, still sooty from his 
work, smiling wearily at some tired 
jc4e -f the man behind him. There 



was a scowling, black-browed peasant 
who muttered a curse as Jorun went 
by; the rest seemed to accept their 
fate meekly enough. There was a priest, 
his head bowed, alone with his God. 
There was a younger man, his hands 
clenching and unclenching, big help- 
less hands, and Jorun heard him say- 
ing to someone else: “ — if they coukl 
have waited till after harvest. I hate 
to let good grain stand in the field.” 

J ORUN WENT into the main room, 
toward the desk at the head of the 
line. Hulking hairless Zarek was pa- 
tiently questioning each of the hun- 
dreds who came hat in hand before 
him: name, age, sex, occupation, de- 
pendents, special needs or desires. He 
punches the answers out on the re- 
corder machine, half a million lives 
were held in its electronic memory. 

“Oh, there you are,” his bass rum- 
bled. “Where’ve you been?” 

“1 bad to do some coney work,” said 
Jorun. That was a private code term, 
among others: coney, conciliation, 

anything to make the evacuation go 
smoothly. “Sorry to be so late. I ll 
take over now.” 

“All right. I think we can wind the 
whole thing up by midnight.” Zarek 
smiled at Kormt. “Glad you came, 
good sir. There are a few people I’d 
like you to talk to.” He gestured at 
half a dozen seated in the rear of the 
room. Certain complaints were best 
handled by native leaders. 

Kormt nodded and strode over to 
the folk. Jorun heard a man begin 
some long-winded explanation: he 

wanted to take his own plow along, 
he’d made it himself and there was no 
better plow in the universe, but the 
star-man said there wouldn’t be room. 

“They’ll furnish us with all the stuff 
we need, son,” said Kormt. 

“But it's my plow!” said the man. 
His fingers twisted his cap. 

Kormt sat down and began soothing 
him. 

The head of the line waited a few 
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meters off while Jorun took Zarek’s 
place. “Been a long grind,” said the 
latter. “About done now, though. And 
will I be glad to see the last of this 
planet!” 

“I don’t know,” said Jorun. “It’s 
a lovely world. I don’t think I’ve ever 
seen a more beautiful one.” 

Zarek snorted. “Me for Thonnvar! 
I can’t wait to sit on the terrace by the 
Scarlet Sea, fern-trees and red grass 
all around, a glass of oehl in my hand 
and the crystal geysers in front of me. 
You’re a funny one, Jorun.” 

The Fulkhisian shrugged slender 
shoulders. Zarek clapped him on the 
back and went out for supper and sleep. 
Jorun beckoned to the next Terran 
and settled dow r n to the long, almost 
mindless routine of registration. He 
v/as interrupted once by Kormt, who 
yawned mightily and bade him good- 
night; otherwise it was a steady, half- 
conscious interval in which one anon- 
ymous face after another passed by. 
He was dimly surprised when the last 
one came up. This was a plump, cheer- 
ful, middle-aged fellow with small 
shrewd eyes, a little more colorfully 
dressed than the others. He gave his 
occupation as merchant — a minor 
tradesman, he explained, dealing in the 
little things it was more convenient for 
the peasants to buy than to manufac- 
ture themselves. 

“I hope you haven’t been waiting 
too long,” said Jorun. Coney state- 
ment. 

“Oh, no.” The merchant grinned. “I 
knew those dumb farmers would be 
here for hours, so I just went to bed 
and got up half an hour ago, when it 
w'as about over.” 

“Clever.” Jorun rose, sighed, and 
stretched. The big room w r as cavern- 
ously empty, its lights a harsh glare. 
It was very quiet here. 

“Well, sir, I’m a middling smart 
chap, if I say it as shouldn’t. And you 
know, I’d like to express my appre- 
ciation of all you’re doing for us.” 



“Can’t say we’re doing much.” Jo- 
run locked the machine. 

“Oh, the apple-knockers may not 
like it, but really, good sir, this hasn’t 
been any place for a man of enterprise. 
It’s dead. I’d have got out long ago 
if there’d been any transportation. 
Now, when w r e’re getting back into 
civilization, there’ll be some real op- 
portunities. I’ll make my pile inside 
of five years, you bet.” 

Jorun smiled, but there was a bleak- 
ness in him. What chance would this 
barbarian have even to get near the 
gigantic work of civilization — let alone 
comprehend it or take part in it. He 
hoped the little fellow wouldn’t break 
his heart trying. 

“Well,” he said, “goodnight, and 
good luck to you.” 

“Goodnight, sir. We’ll meet again, I 
trust.” 

Jorun switched off the lights and 
went out into the square. It was com- 
pletely deserted. The moon was up 
now, almost full, and its cold radiance 
dimmed the lamps. He heard a dog 
howling far off. The dogs of Earth — 
such as weren’t taken along — would 
be lonely, too. 

Well, he thought, the job’s over. To- 
morrow, or the next day, the ships 
come. 

4 — 

E FELT VERY 
tired, but didn’t 
want to sleep, and 
willed himself back 
to alertness. There 
hadn’t been much 
chance to inspect 
the ruins, and he 
felt it would be ap- 
propriate to see 
them by moonlight. 

Rising into the air, he ghosted 
above roofs and trees until he came 
to the dead city. For a while he 
hovered in a sky like dark velvet, 
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a f.int breeze murmured around him, 
and he heard the remote noise of 
crickets and the sea. But stillness 
enveloped it all, there was no real 
sound. 

Sol City, capital of the legendary 
First Empire, had been enormous. 
It must have sprawled over forty or 1 
fifty thousand square kilometers 
when it was in its prime, when it 
was the gay and wicked heart of hu- 
man civilization and swollen with the 
lifeblood of the stars. And yet those 
who built it had been men of taste, 
they had sought out genius to cre- 
ate for them. The city was not a col- 
lection of buildings; it was a bal- 
anced whole, radiating from the 
mighty peaks of the central palace, 
through colonnades and parks and 
leaping skyways, out to the temple- 
like villas of the rulers. For all its 
monstrous size, it had been a fairy 
sight, a woven lace of polished metal 
and white, black, red stone, colored 
plastic, music and light — everywhere 
light. 

Bombarded from space; sacked 
again and again by the barbarian 
hordes who swarmed maggot-like 
through the bones of the slain Em- 
pire; weathered, shaken by the slow 
sliding of Earth’s crust; pried apart by 
atient, delicate roots; dug over by 
undreds of generations of archeol- 
ogists, treasure-seekers, the idly cu- 
rious; made a quarry of metal and 
stone for the ignorant peasants who 
finally huddled about it — still its emp- 
ty walls and blind windows, crumbling 
arches and toppled pillars held a 
ghost of beauty and magnificence 
which was like a half-remembered 
dream. A dream the whole race had 
once had. 

And now we’re waking up. ' 

Jorun moved silently over the ruins. 
Trees growing between tumbled 
blocks dappled them with moonlight 
*nd shadow; the marble was very 
white and fair against darkness. He 



hovered by a broken caryatid, marvel- 
ing at its exquisite leaping litheness; 
that girl had borne tons of stone like 
a flower in her hair. Further on, across 
a street that was a lane of woods, be- 
yond a park that was thick with for- 
est, lay the nearly complete outline of 
a house. Only its rain-blurred walls 
stood, but he could trace the separate 
rooms: here a noble had entertained 
his friends, robes that w r ere fluid rain- 
bows, jewels dripping fire, swift cyn- 
ical interplay of wits like sharpened 
swords rising above music and the 
clear sweet laughter of dancing-girls; 
here people whose flesh was now dust 
had slept and made love and lain side- 
by-side in darkness to watch the mov- 
ing pageant of the city; here the slaves 
had lived and worked and sometimes 
wept; here the children had played 
their ageless games under willows, be- 
tween banks of roses. Oh, it had been 
a hard and cruel time; it was well 
gone but it had lived. It had embodied 
man, all that was noble and splendid 
and evil and merely wistful in the 
race, and now its late children had for- 
gotten. 

A cat sprang up on one of the walls 
and flowed noiselessly along it, hunt- 
ing. Jorun shook himself and flew to- 
ward the center of the city, the imper- 
ial palace. An owd hooted somewhere, 
and a bat fluttered out of his way like 
a small damned soul blackened by 
hellfire. He didn’t raise a wind-screen, 
but let the air blow around him, the 
air of Earth. 

'TTIE PALACE was almost com- 
pletely wrecked, a mountain of 
heaped rocks, bare bones of “eternal” 
metal gnawed thin by steady ages of 
wind and rain and frost, but once it 
must have been gigantic. Men rarely 
built that big nowadays, they didn't 
need to; and the whole human spirit 
had changed, become ever more ab- 
stract, finding its treasures within it- 
self. But there had been an elemental 
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magnificence about early man and the 
works he raised to challenge the sky. 

One tower still stood — a gutted 
shell, white under the stars, rising in 
a filigree of columns and arches which 
seemed impossibly airy, as if it were 
built of moonlight. Jorun settled on its 
broken upper balcony, dizzily high 
above the black-and-white fantasy of 
the ruins. A hawk flew shrieking from 
its nest, then there was silence. 

No — wait — another yell, ringing 
down the star ways, a dark streak 
across the moon’s face. “Hai-ah!” 
Jorun recognized the joyful shout of 
young Cluthe, rushing through heaven 
like a demon on a broomstick, and 
scowled in annoyance. He didn’t want 
to be bothered now. 

Well, they had as much right here 
as he. He repressed the emotion, and 
even managed a smile. After all, he 
would have liked to feel gay and reck- 
less at times, but he had never been 
able to. Jorun was little older than 
Cluthe — a few centuries at most — but 
he came of a melancholy folk; he had 
been born old. 

Another form pursued the first. As 
they neared, Jorun recognized Taliu- 
venna’s supple outline. Those tw f o had 
been teamed up for one of the Afri- 
can districts, but — 

They sensed him and came wildly 
out of the sky to perch on the bal- 
cony railing and swing their legs above 
the heights. “How’re you?” asked 
Cluthe. His lean face laughed in the 
moonlight. “Whoo-oo, what a flight!” 
‘T’m all right,” said Jorun. “You 
through in your sector?” 

“Uh-huh. So we thought we’d just 
duck over and look in here. Last 
chance anyone’ll ever have to do some 
sight-seeing on Earth.” 

Taliuvenna’s full lips drooped a bit 
as she looked over the ruins. She came 
from Yunith, one of the few planets 
where they still kept cities, and was as 
much a child of their soaring arrogance 
as Jorun of his hills and tundras and 



great empty seas. “I thought it would 
be bigger,” she said. 

“Well, they were building this fifty 
or sixty thousand years ago,” said 
Cluthe. “Can’t expect too much.” 
“There is good art left here,” said 
Jorun. “Pieces which for one reason 
or another weren’t carried off. But you 
have to look around for it.” 

“I’ve seen a lot of it already, in mu- 
seums,” said Taliuvenna. “Not bad.” 
“C’mon, Tally,” cried Cluthe. Ha 
touched her shoulder and sprang into 
the air. “Tag! You’re it!” 

She screamed with laughter and shot 
off after him. They rushed across the 
wilderness, weaving in and out of 
empty windows and broken colon- 
nades, and their shouts woke a clamor 
of echoes. 

Jorun sighed. I’d better go to bed, 
he thought. It’s late. 

•THE SPACESHIP was a steely 
A pillar against a low gray sky. 
Now and then a fine rain would driz- 
zle down, blurring it from sight; then 
that would end, and the ship’s flanks 
would glisten as if they were polished. 
Clouds scudded overhead like flying 
smoke, and the wind was loud in the 
trees. 

The line of Terrans moving slow- 
ly into the vessel seemed to go on for- 
ever. A couple of the ship’s crew flew 
above them, throwing out a shield 
against the rain. They shuffled with- 
out much talk or expression, pushing 
carts filled with their little possessions. 
Jorun stood to one side, watching them 
go by, one face after another — scored 
and darkened by the sun of Earth, the 
winds of Earth, hands still grimy with 
the soil of Earth. 

Well, he thought, there they go. 
They aren’t being as emotional about 
it as I thought they would. I wonder if 
they really do care. 

Julith went past with her parents. 
She saw him and darted from the 
line and curtsied before him. 
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Goodbye, good sir,” she said. Look- 
log up, she showed him a small and 
serious face. “Will I ever see you 
again?” 

“Well,” he lied, “I might look in on 
you sometime.” 

“Please do! In a few years, maybe, 
when you can.” 

It takes many generations to raise 
a people like this to our standard. In 
a jew years — to me — she’ll be in her 
grave. 

“I’m sure you’ll be very happy,” 
he said. 

She gulped. “Yes,” she said, so low 
he could barely hear her. “Yes, I know 
I will.” She turned and ran back to her 
mother. The raindrops glistened in 
her hair. 

Zarek came up behind Jorun. “I 
made a last-minute sweep of the whole 
area,” he said. “Detected no sign of 
human life. So it’s all taken care of, 
except your old man.” 

“Good,” said Jorun tonelessly. 

“I wish you could do something 
about him.” 

“So do I.” 

Zarek strolled off again. 

A young man and woman, walking 
hand in hand, turned out of the line 
not far away and stood for a little 
while. A spaceman zoomed over to 
them. “Better get back,” he warned. 
“You’ll get rained on.” 

“That’s what we wanted,” said the 
young man. 

The spaceman shrugged and re- 
sumed his hovering. Presently the 
couple re-entered the line. 

The tail of the procession went by 
Jorun and the ship swallowed it fast. 
The rain fell harder, bouncing off his 
force-shield like silver spears. Light- 
ning winked in the west, and he heard 
the distant exuberance of thunder. 

Kormt came walking slowly toward 
him. Rain streamed off his clothes 
an : matted his long gray hair and 
t-_ard. His wooden shoes made a wet 
s. j;:d in the mud. Jorun extended the 
ic:;c-sh:eld to cover him. “I hope 



you’ve changed your mind,” said the 
Fulkhisian. 

“No, I haven’t,” said Kormt. “I 
just stayed away till everybody was 
aboard. Don’t like goodbyes.” 

“You don’t know what you’re do- 
ing,” said Jorun for the — thousandth? 
— time. “It’s plain madness to stay 
here alone.” 

“I told you I don't like goodbyes,” 
said Kormt harshly. 

“I have to go advise the captain of 
the ship,” said Jorun. “You have may- 
be half an hour before she lifts. No- 
body will laugh at you for changing 
your mind.” 

“I won’t.” Kormt smiled without 
warm tli. “You people are the future, I 
guess. Why can’t you leave the past 
alone? I’m the past.” He looked to- 
ward the far hills, hidden by the noisy 
rain. “I like it here, Galactic. That 
should be enough for you.” 

“Well, then — ” Jorun held out bis 
hand in the archaic gesture of Earth. 
“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” Kormt took the hand 
with a brief, indifferent clasp. Then 
he turned and walked off toward the 
village. Jorun watched him till he was 
out of sight. 

The technician paused in the air- 
lock door, looking over the gray land- 
scape and the village from whose chim- 
neys no smoke rose. Farewell, my 
mother, he thought. And then, sur- 
prising himself: Maybe Kormt is do- 
ing the right thing after all. 

He entered the ship and the door 
closed behind him. 

r POWARD evening, the clouds lift- 
ed and the sky showed a clear 
pale blue — as if it had been washed 
clean — and the grass and leaves glis- 
tened. Kormt came out of the house 
to watch the sunset. It was a good one, 
all flame and gold. A pity little Julith 
wasn’t here to see it; she’d always 
liked sunsets. But Julith was so far 
away now that if she sent a call to him, 



calling with the speed of light, it 
would not come before he was dead. 

Nothing would come to him. Not 
ever again. 

He tamped his pipe with a horn}' 
thumb and lit it and drew a deep 
cloud into his lungs. Hands in pockets, 
he strolled down the wet streets. The 
sound of his clogs was unexpectedly 
loud. 

Well, son, he thought, now you’ve 
got a whole world all to yourself, to do 
with just as you like. You’re the rich- 
est man who ever lived. 

There was no problem in keeping 
alive. Enough food of all kinds was 
stored in the town’s freeze-vault to 
support a hundred men for the ten or 
twenty years remaining to him. But 
he'd want to stay busy. He could may- 
be keep three farms from going to 
seed — watch over fields and orchards 
and livestock, repair the buildings, 
dust and wash and light up in the eve- 
ning. A man ought to keep busy. 

He came to the end of the street, 
where it turned into a graveled road 
winding up toward a high hill, and fol- 
lowed that. Dusk was creeping over 
the fields, the sea was a metal streak 
very far away and a few early stars 
blinked forth. A wind was springing 
up, a soft murmurous wind that talked 
in the trees. But how quiet things 
were! 

On top of the hill stood the chapel, a 
small steepled building of ancient 
stone. He let himself in the gate and 
walked around to the graveyard be- 
hind. There were many of the demure 
white tombstones — thousands of years 
of Solis Township men and women who 
had lived and worked and begotten, 
laughed and wept and died. Someone 
had put a wreath on one grave only 
this morning; it brushed against his 
leg as he went by. Tomorrow it would 
be withered, and weeds would start 
to grow. Ele’d have to tend the chapel 
yard, too. Only fitting. 



He found his family plot and stood 
with feet spread apart, fists on hips, 
smoking and looking down at the 
markers Gerlaug Kormt’s son. Tarna 
Huwan’s daughter, these hundred 
years had they lain in the earth. Hello, 
Dad, hello. Mother. His fingers 
reached out and stroked the head- 
stone of his wife. And so many of his 
children were here, too; sometimes he 
found it hard to believe that tall Ger- 
laug and laughing Stamm and shy, 
gentle Huwan were gone. He’d out- 
lived too many people. 

I had to stay, he thought. This is 
my land, I am oj it and 1 couldn't go. 
Someone had to stay and heel) the 
land, if only for a little while. I can 
give it ten more years before the for- 
est comes and takes it. 

Darkness grew around him. The 
woods beyond the hill loomed like a 
wall. Once he started violently, he 
thought he heard a child crying. No, 
onl} a bird. He cursed himself for the 
senseless pounding of his heart. 

Gloomy place here, he thought. Bet- 
ter get- back to the house. 

He groped slowly out of the yard, 
toward the road. The stars were out 
now. Ivormt looked up and thought he 
had never seen them so bright. Too 
bright; he didn’t like it. 

Go away, stars, he thought. You 
took my people, but Tin staying here. 
This is my land. He reached down to 
touch it, but the grass was cold and 
wet under his palm. 

The gravel scrunched loudly as he 
walked, and the wind mumbled in the 
hedges, but there was no other sound. 
Not a voice called; not an engine 
turned; not a dog barked. No, he 
hadn’t thought it would be so quiet. 

And dark. No lights. Have to tend 
the street lamps himself— it was no 
fun, not being able to see the town 
from here, not being able to see any- 
thing except the stars. Should have 
remembered to bring a flashlight, but 
he was old and absentminded, and 
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there was no one to remind him. When 
he died, there would be no one to hold 
his hands; no one to close his eyes and 
lay him in the earth — and the forests 
would grow in over the land and wild 
beasts would nuzzle his bones. 

But I knew that. What oj it? I'm 
tough enough to take it. 

The stars flashed and flashed above 
him. Looking up, against his own will, 
Kormt saw how bright they were, how 
bright and quiet. And how very far 
away! He was seeing light that had 
left its home before he was born. 

He stopped, sucking in his- breath 
between his teeth. “No,” he whispered. 



This was his land. This was Earth, 
the home of man; it was his and he 
was its. This was the land, and not a 
single dust-mote, crazily reeling and 
spinning through an endlessness of 
dark and silence, cold and immensity. 
Earth could not be so alone! 

The last man alive. The last man in 
all the world! 

He screamed, then, and began to 
run. His feet clattered loud on the 
road; the small sound was quickly 
swallowed by silence, and he cov- 
ered his face against the relentless 
blaze of the stars. But there was no 
place to run to, no place at all. 
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T HE SPACE MERCHANTS by Freder- 
ick I’ohl and C. M. Korribiuth Ballan- 
tine, 175 pp paperbound 35* 192 pp hard- 
bound S1.50 

When this came out in Galaxy as “Gravy 
Planet”, it seemed to be merely an enter- 
taining hunt-and-chase thriller, with the 
background of advertising horrors for 
laughs, -v. satire on the wav things are 
nov;. Since then I’ve taken a closer look 
at the gruesomeness of the advertising we 
have grown numb to and it begins to look 
more like a trend than a joke. 

If advertising is used to sell cigarettes, 
chewing gum, labor unions, opinions of the 
NAM, candidates for election, and movies, 
why shouldn’t it make the smart deadly 
move of selling itself? Self-preservation is 
the business law that works every time. 

Conld the American public be sold on 
the idea that advertising men a e the aris- 
tocracy of the Earth? Could they believe 
that advertising is the foundation of Am- 
erican business? Could they he convinced 
that the first duty of a patriot and a man 
of principle is to buy things the advertis- 
ments tell him to buy, whether he wants 
them or not? 

If people can be muddled by pictures of 
girls in bathing suits into buying some- 
thing that they would not want if they 
were left alone — (And they am be) why 
shouldn’t they be muddled into buying any- 
thing. 

“GLORIA GLAMOURPUSS SMOKES 
BLANKS. “They’™ milder!” GLORIA 
GLAMOURPUSS PRINKS PUh'c. -ji s 
stronger!” GLORIA GLAMOUSI'USS 



READS NOTHING BUT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. '‘They’re exciting!” 

Or the sententious voice announcing. 
“Doctors Say — Drink nutracola!” “Econo- 
mists say —Don’t save money, Bay 
things!” “Investigating Senator Blank 
says — Read Advertisements. They’re Amer- 
ican!” 

Is there a dividing-line beyond which 
people will stop believing anything pre- 
sented by advertising methods, or isn't 
there? And, if so, where is it? 

Two businessmen I have spoken with 
since I read “Gravy Planet”, in Galaxy 
have told me solemnly. “American Busi- 
ness Is Founded On Advertising.” Strange 
ideas like that don’t come by spontaneous 
generation — at least, I don’t think they do. 

The nuisance-value ad is a recognized 
device on the radio. Ad agencies don’t seem 
to care what they do to you if they can 
only get you to buy something thereby. 
F . om ads which irritate by loud squawk- 
ing voices, which rely on you not to be 
quick enough to turn off the radio before 
you hear the pitch, to 3D ads which squirt 
a foul stench at you and bellow “Do You 
Smell Like This?” is a short step. And 
from a here-and-now captive audience on 
a bus, unable to turn off the bus radio 
which pumps advertisements at them, to a 
law that it is a seditious unAmerican Re- 
straint of Advertising to hold your nose 
when the deodorant ads squirt the sweat- 
smell at you, or to turn off your radio at 
all, might not be such a funny exaggera- 
tion as it seems at first glance. 

[Turn To Rage 36 J 



He had but one ambition, one desire : to piioi the first 

manned rocket to the moon. And he was prepared 
as no man had ever prepared himself before . . , 




by Algis Budrys 

(illustrated by Milton Luros) 



" Desire no more than to thy lot may 
Jail...” 

— Chaucer 



' sr>HE s: 
I at his 
head. 



SHE SMALL young man looked 
lis father, and shook his 



“But you’ve got to learn a trade,” 
his father said, exasperated. “I can’t 



afford to send you to college; you 
know that.” 

“I’ve got a trade,” he answered. 

His father smiled thinly. “What?” 
he asked patronizingly. 

“I’m a rocket pilot,” the boy said, 
his thin jaw stretching the skin of his 
cheeks. 

His father laughed in the way the 
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boy had learned to anticipate and hate. 
‘‘Yeah,” he said. He leaned back in 
his chair and laughed so hard that the 
Sunday paper slipped off his wide lap 
and fell to the floor with an unnoticed 
stiff rustle. 

“A rocket pilot!” His father’s deri- 
sion hooted through the quiet parlor. 
“A ro — oh, no !— a rocket pilot!” 

The boy stared silently at the con- 
vulsed figure in the chair. His lips 
fell into a set white bar, and the cor- 
ners of his jaws bulged with the ten- 
sion in their muscles. Suddenly, he 
turned on his heel and stalked out of 
the parlor, through the hall, out the 
front door, to the porch. He stopped 
there, hesitating a little. 

‘‘Marty!” His father’s shout fol- 
lowed him out of the parlor. It 
seemed to act like a hand between the 
shoulder-blades, because the boy al- 
most ran as he got down the porch 
stairs. 

‘What is it, Howard?” Marty’s 
mother asked in a worried voice as 
she came in from the kitchen, her 
damp hands rubbing themselves dry 
against the sides of her housedress. 

“Crazy kid,” Howard Isherwood 
muttered. He stared at the figure of 
his son as the boy reached the end of 
the walk and turned off into the 
street. “Come back here!” he shouted. 
“A rocket pilot,” he cursed under his 
breath. “What’s the kid been reading? 
Claiming he’s a rocket pilot!” 

Margaret Ishervvood’s brow fur- 
rowed into a faint, bewildered frown. 
“But — isn’t he a little young? I know 
they're teaching some very odd things 
in high schools these days, but it seems 
to me. . . ” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, Marge, there 
aren’t even any rockets yet! Come 
back here, yon idiot!” Howard Isher- 
wood was standing on his porch, his 
clenched fists trembling at the ends 
of his stiffly-held arms. 

“Are you sure, Howard?” his wife 
a-ked faintly. 

“V es. I’m sure!” 



“But, where’s he going?” 

“Mop that! da ojj that bus! YOU 
hear me! Marty?” 

“ Howard ! btop acting like a child 
and talk to me! Where is tiiat boy go- 
ing?” 

Howard Isherwood, stocky, red- 
faced, ioriy-seven, ana detvateu, turned 
away from the retreating hus and 
looked at his wife. "1 don't know,” he 
told her bitteny, between rushes of air 
into his jerkily neaving lungs. “Maybe, 
the moon,” he told her sarcastically. 

Martin Isherwood, rocket pilot, 
weight 102, height 4’, 11”, had come of 
age at seventeen. 

HPHE SMALL man looked at h'i3 
faculty advisor. “No,” he said. “I 
am not interested in working for a 
degree.” 

“But — ” The faculty advisor uncon- 
sciously tapped the point of a yellow 
pencil against the fresh green of his 
desk blotter, leaving a rough arc of 
black flecks. “Look, ish, you've got to 
either deliver or get off the basket. 
This program is just like the others 
you’ve followed tor nine semesters; 
nothing but math and engineering. 
You’ve taken just about every under- 
grad course there is in those fields. 
How long are you going to keep this 
up?” 

“I’m signed up for Astronomy 101,” 
Isherwood pointed out. 

The faculty advisor snorted. “A 
snap course. A breather, after you’ve 
studied the same stuff in Celestial 
Navigation. What’s the matter, Ish? 
Scared of liberal arts?” 

Isherwood shook his head. “Uh-unh. 
Not interested. No time. And that 
Astronomy course isn’t a breather. Dif- 
ferent slant from Cee Nav — they w ; on’t 
be talking about stars as check points, 
but as things in themselves.” Some- 
thing seemed to flicker across his face 
as he said it. 

The advisor missed it; he v. r as too 
engrossed in his argument. “Still a 
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»-.ap. What’s the difference, how you 
look at a star?'’’ 

Isherwood almost winced. “Call it a 
hobby,” he said. He looked down at his 
watch. “Come on, Dave. You’re not 
going to convince me. You haven’t 
convinced me any of the other times, 
either, so you might as well give up, 
don’t you think? 'I’ve got a half hour 
before I go on the job. Let’s go get 
some beer.” 

The advisor, not much older than 
Isherwood, shrugged, defeated. 
“Crazy,” he muttered. But it was a hot 
day, and he was as thirsty as the next 
man. 

The bar was air conditioned. The ad- 
visor shivered, half grinned, and soft- 
ly quoted: 

“Though I go bare, take ye no 
care, 

I am nothing a-cold; 

I stuff my skin so full within 

Of jolly good ale and old.” 

“Huh?” Ish was wearing the look 
with which he always reacted to the 
unfamiliar. 

The advisor lifted two fingers to 
the bartender and shrugged. “It's a 
poem; about four hundred years old, 
as a matter of fact.” 

“Oh.” 

“Don’t you give a damn?” the ad- 
visor asked, with some peevishness. 

Ish laughed shortly, without embar- 
rassment. “Sorry, Dave, but no. It’s 
not my racket.” 

The advisor cramped his hand a lit- 
tle too tightly around his glass. 
“Strictly a specialist, huh?” 

Ish nodded. “Call it that.” 

“But what, for Pete’s sake? What 
is this crazy specialty that blinds you 
to all the fine things that man has 
done?” 

Ish took a swallow of his beer. 
“Well, now, if I was a poet, I’d say it 
was the finest thing that man has ever 
done.” 

The advisor’s lips twisted in deri- 



sion. “That’s pretty fanatical, isn’t 
it?” 

“Uh-huh.” Ish waved to the bar- 
tender for refills. 

nrHE N AVION took a boiling ther- 
mal under its right w 7 ing and 
bucked upward suddenly, tilting at the 
same time, so that the pretty brunette 
girl in the other half of the side-by- 
side was thrown against him. Ish 
laughed, a sound that came out of his 
throat as turbulently as that sudden 
gust of heated air had shot up out of 
the Everglades, and corrected with a 
tilt of the wheel. 

“Relax, Nan.” he said, his words 
colored by the lingering laughter. “It’s 
only air; nasty old air.” 

The girl patted her short hair back 
into place. “I wish you wouldn’t fly 
this low 7 ,” she said, half-frightened. 

“Low? Call this low?” Ish teased. 
“Here. Let’s drop it a little, and you’ll 
really get an idea of how fast we’re 
going.” He nudged the wheel fonvard, 
and the Navion dipped its nose in a 
shallow 7 dive, flattening out thirty feet 
above the mangrove. The swamp 
howled with the chug of the dancing 
pistons and the claw of the propeller 
at the protesting air, and, from the 
cockpit, the Everglades resolved into 
a dirty-green blur that rocketed back- 
ward into the slipstream. 

“Marty!” 

Ish chuckled again. He couldn’t 
have held the ship down much longer, 
anyway. He tugged back on the wheel 
suddenly, targeting a cumulous bank 
with his spinner. His lips peeled back 
from his teeth, and his jaw set. The 
Navion w 7 ent up at the clouds, her 
engine turning over as fast as it could, 
her wings cushioned on the rising 
thrust of another thermal. 

And, suddenly, it was as if there 
w 7 ere no girl beside him, to be teased, 
and no air to rock the wings — there 
were no wings. His face lost all ex- 
pression. Faint beads of sw r eat broke 
out above his eyes and under his nose. 
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“Up,” he grunted through his clenched 
teeth. His fists locked on the wheel. 
“Up!” 

The N avion broke through the 
cloud, kept going. “Up.” If he listened 
closely, in just the right way, he could 
almost hear . . . 

“Marty!” 

. . .the rumble of a louder, prouder 
engine than the Earth had ever known. 
He sighed, the breath whispering 
through his parting teeth, and the air- 
craft leveled off as he pushed at the 
wheel with suddenly lax hands. Still 
half-lost, he turned and looked at the 
white-faced girl. “Scare you?” he 
asked gently. 

She nodded. Her fingertips were 
trembling on his forearm. 

“Me too,” he said. “Lost my head. 
Sorry.” 

UJ OOK,” HE told the girl, “You 
got any idea of what it costs to 
maintain a racing-plane? Everything I 
own is tied up in the Foo, my ground 
crew, my trailer, and that scrummy old 
Ryan that should have been salvaged 
ten years ago. I can’t get married. Sup- 
pose I crack the Foo next week? 
You’re dead broke, a widow, and with 
a funeral to pay for. The only smart 
thing to do is wait a while.” 

Nan’s eyes clouded, and her lips 
trembled. “That’s what I’ve been try- 
ing to say. Why do you have to win 
the Yandenberg Cup next week? Why 
can’t you sell the Foo and go into some 
kind of business? You’re a trained 
pilot.” 

He had been standing in front of 
her with his body unconsciously tense 
from the strain of trying to make her 
understand. Now he relaxed — more — 
he slumped — and something began to 
die in his face, and the first faint lines 
crept in to show that after it had died, 
it would not return to life, but would 
fossilize, leaving his features in the al- 
most unreadable mask that the news- 
papers would come to know. 

“I’m a good bit more than a trained 



pilot,” he said quietly. “The Foo is a 
means to an end. After I win the Yan- 
denberg Cup, I can walk into any plant 
in the States — Douglas, North Ameri- 
can, Boeing — any of them — and pick 
up the Chief Test Pilot’s job for the 
asking. A few of them have as good 
as said so. After that — ” His voice had 
regained some of its former animation 
from this new source. Now he broke 
off, and shrugged. “I’ve told you all 
this before.” 

The girl reached up, as if the physi- 
cal touch could bring him back to her, 
and put her fingers around his wrist. 
“Darling!” she said. “If it’s that 
rocket pilot business again ...” 

Somehow, his wrist was out of her 
encircling fingers. “It’s always ‘that 
rocket pilot business,’ ” he said, 
mimicking her voice. “Damn it, I’m the 
only trained rocket pilot in the world! 
I weigh a hundred and fifteen pounds, 
I’m five feet tall, and I know more 
navigation and math than anybody the 
Air Force or Navy have! I can use 
words like brennschlus and mass-ratio 
without running over to a copy of 
Colliers, and I — ” He stopped himself, 
half-smiled, and shrugged again. 

“I guess I was kidding myself. After 
the Cup, there’ll be the test job, and 
after that, there’ll be the rockets. You 
would have had to wait a long time.” 

All she could think of to say was, 
“But, Darling, there aren’t any man- 
carrying rockets.” 

“That’s not my fault,” he said, and 
walked away from her. 

A week later, he took his stripped- 
down F-110 across the last line with 
a scream like that of a hawk that 
brings its prey safely to its nest. 

T_JE BROUGHT the Mark VII out 

A of her orbit after two days of 
running rings around the spinning 
Earth, and the world loved him. He 
climbed out of the crackling, pinging 
ship, bearded and dirty, with oil on 
his face and in his hair, with food 
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• all over his whipcord, red-eyed, 
huskily quiet as he said his few 
--::ds into the network microphones, 
he was not satisfied. There was 
peace in his eyes, and his hands 
moved even more sharply in their ex- 
pressive gestures as he gave an im- 
promptu report to the technicians who 
• ere walking back to the personnel 
bunker with him. 

Nan could see that. Four years ago, 
he had been different. Four years ago, 
if she had only known the right 
words, he wouldn’t be so intent now 
.. n throwing himself away to the sky. 

She was a woman scorned. She had 
to lie to herself. She broke out of the 
press section and ran over to him. 

' Marty!” She brushed past a techni- 
cian. 

He looked at her with faint surprise 
on his face. ‘ Well, Nan!” he mumbled. 
But he did not put his hand over her 
own where it touched his shoulder. 

‘ I’m sorry, Marty,” she said in a 
rush. ‘T didn’t understand. I couldn’t 
see how much it all meant.” Her face 
was flushed, and she spoke as rapidly 
as she could, not noticing that Ish had 
already gestured away the guards she 
was afraid would interrupt her. 

“But it’s all right, now. You got your 
rockets. You’ve done it. You trained 
yourself for it, and now it’s over. 
You’ve flown your rocket!” 

He looked up at her face and shook 
his head in quiet pity. One of the 
shocked technicians was trying to pull 
her away, and Ish made no move to 
stop him. 

Suddenly, he was tired, there was 
something in him that was trying to 
break out against his will, and his re- 
action was that of a child whose candy 
is being taken away from him after 
only one bite. 

“Rocket!” he shouted into her ter- 
rified face. “Rocket! Call that pile of 
tin a rocket?” He pointed at the weary 
Mark VII with a trembling arm. “Who 
cares about the bloody machines! If I 
thought roller-skating would get me 



there, I would have gone to work in a 
rink when I was seventeen! It’s 
getting there that counts! Who gives a 
good goddam liow it’s done, or what 
with!” 

And he stood there, shaking like a 
leaf, outraged, while the guards came 
and got her. 

<<£IT DOWN, Ish,” the Flight Sur- 
^ geon said. 

They always begin that way, Isher- 
wood thought. The standard medical 
opening. Sit down. What for? Did 
somebody really believe that anything 
he might hear would make him faint? 
He smiled with as much expression as 
he ever did, and chose a comfortable 
chair, rolling the white cylinder of a 
cigarette between his fingers. He 
glanced at his watch. Fourteen hours, 
thirty-six minutes, and four days to 
go- 

“How’s it?” the FS asked. 

Ish grinned and shrugged. “All 
right.” But he didn’t usually grin. The 
realization disquieted him a little. 
“Think you’ll make it?” 
Deliberately, rather Ilian automatic- 
ally, he fell back into his usual re- 
sponse-pattern. “Don’t know. That’s 
what I’m being paid to find out.” 

“Uh -huh.” The FS tapped the eraser 
of his pencil against his teeth. “Look — 
you want to talk to a man for a 
while?” 

“What man?” It didn’t really mat- 
ter. Fie had a feeling that anything he 
said or did now would have a bearing, 
somehow, on the trip. If they wanted 
him to do something for them, he was 
bloody well going to do it. 

“Fellow named MacKenzie. Big gun 
in the head-thumping racket.” The 
Flight Surgeon was trying to be as 
casual as he could. “Air Force in- 
sisted on it, as a matter of fact,” he 
said.' “Can’t really blame them. After 
all, it’s their beast.” 

“Don’t want any hole-heads denting 
it up on them, huh?” Ish lit the cig- 
arette and flipped his lighter shut with 
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a snap of the lid. “Sure. Bring him 
on.” 

The FS smiled. “Good. He’s — uh — 
he’s in the next room. Okay to ask 
him in right now?” 

“Sure.” Something flickered in Isher- 
wood’s eyes. Amusement at the Flight 
Surgeon’s discomfort was part of it. 
Worry was some of the rest. 

■R/facKENZIE didn’t seem to be tak- 
■*■*•*• ing any notes, or paying any 
special attention to the answers Ish 
was giving to his casual questions. But 
the questions fell into a pattern that 
was far from casual, and Ish could see 
the small button-mike of a portable 
tape-recorder nestling under the man’s 
lapel. 

“Been working your own way for 
the last seventeen years, haven’t you?” 
MacKenzie seemed to mumble in a 
perfectly clear voice. 

Ish nodded. 

“How’s that?” 

The corners of Isherwood’s mouth 
twitched, and he said “Yes” for the 
recorder’s benefit. 

“Odd jobs, first of all?” 

“Something like that. Anything I 
could get, the first few months. After 
I was halfway set up, I stuck to ga- 
rages and repair shops.” 

“Out at the airports around Miami, 
mostly, wasn’t it?” 

“Ahuh.” 

“Took some of your pay in flying 
lessons.” 

“Right.” 

MacKenzie’s face passed no judge- 
ments — he simply hunched in his chair, 
seemingly dwarfed by the shoulders 
Of his perfectly tailored suit, his stub- 
by fingers twiddling a Phi Beta Kappa 
key. He was a spare man — only a step 
or two away from emaciation. Occa- 
sionally, he pushed a tired strand of 
washed-out hair away from his fore- 
head. 

Ish answered him truthfully, with- 
out more than ordinary reservations. 
This was the man who could ground 



him. He was dangerous — red-lettec 
dangerous — because of it. 

“No family.” 

Ish shrugged. “Not that I know of. 
Cut out at seventeen. My father was 
making good money. He had a pension 
plan, insurance policies. No need to 
worry about them.” 

Ish knew the normal reaction a 
statement like that should have 
brought. MacKenzie’s face did not go 
into a blank of repression — but it still 
passed no judgements. 

“How’s things between you and the 
opposite sex?” 

“About normal.” 

“No wife — no steady girl.” 

“Not a very good idea, in my 
racket.” 

MacKenzie grunted. Suddenly, he 
sat bolt upright in his chair, and swung 
toward Ish. His lean arm shot out, and 
his index finger was aimed between 
Isherwood’s eyes. “You can’t go!” 
Ish was on his feet, his fists 
clenched, the blood throbbing in his 
temple veins. “What!” he roared. 

MacKenzie seemed to collapse in 
his chair. The brief commanding burst 
was over, and his face was apologetic. 
“Sorry,” he said. He seemed genuinely 
abashed. “Shotgun therapy. Works 
best, sometimes. You can go, all right; 
I just wanted to get a fast check on 
your reactions and drives.” 

Ish could feel the anger that still 
ran through him — anger, and more fear 
than he wanted to admit. “I’m due at 
a briefing,” he said tautly. “You 
through with me?” 

MacKenzie nodded, still embar- 
rassed. “Sorry.” 

Ish ignored the man’s obvious feel- 
ings. He stopped at the door to send 
a parting stroke at the thing that had 
frightened him. “Big gun in the psy- 
chiatry racket, huh? Well, your pro- 
fessional lingo’s slipping, Doc. They 
did put some learning in my head at 
college, you know. Therapy, hell! 
Testing maybe, but you sure didn’t do 
anything to help me!” 
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“I don’t know,” MacKenzie said 
softly. “I wish I did.” 

Ish slammed the door behind him. 
He stood in the corridor, jamming a 
fresh cigarette in his mouth. He threw 
a glance at his watch. Twelve hours, 
twenty-two minutes, and four days to 
g°- 

Damn! He was late for the briefing. 
Odd — that fool psychiatrist hadn’t 
seemed to take up that much of his 
time. 

He shrugged. What difference did 
it make? As he strode down the hall, 
lie lost his momentary puzzlement un- 
der the flood of realization that noth- 
ing could stop him now, that the last 
hurdle was beaten. He was going. He 
was going, and if there were faint 
echoes of “Marty!” ringing in the dark 
background of his mind, they only 
served to push him faster, as they al- 
ways had. Nothing but death could 
stop him now. 

TSII LOOKED up bitterly at the 
Receptionist. “No,” he said. 

“But everybody fills out an applica- 
tion,” she protested. 

“No. I’ve got a job,” he said as he 
had been saying for the last half hour. 

The Receptionist sighed. “If you’ll 
only read the literature I’ve given you, 
you’ll understand that all your previ- 
ous commitments have been cancelled.” 
“Look, Honey, I’ve seen company 
poop sheets before. Now, 'Set’s cut this 
nonsense. I’ve got to get back.” ■ 
“But nobody goes back.” 

“Goddam it, I don’t know what 
kind of place this is, but — ” He 
stopped at the Receptionist’s wince, 
and looked around, his mouth open. 
The reception desk was solid enough. 
There were IN and OUT and HOLD 
baskets on the desk, and the Recep- 
tionist seemed to see nothing extra- 
ordinary about it. But the room — a 
big room, he realized — seemed to fade 
out at the edges, rather than stop at 
walls. The lighting, too... 



“Let’s see your back!” he rapped 
out, his voice high. 

She sighed in exasperation. “If you’d 
read the literature ...” She swiveled 
her chair slowly. 

“No wings,” he said. 

“Of course not!” she snapped. She 
brushed her hair away from her fore- 
head without his telling her to. “No 
horns, either.” 

“Streamlined, huh?” he said bitter- 
ly- 

“It’s a little different for every- 
body,” she said with unexpected gen- 
tleness. “It would have to be, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” he admitted 
slowly. Then he lost his momentary 
awe, and his posture grew tense again. 
He glanced down at his wrist. Six 
hours, forty-seven minutes, and no 
days to go. 

“Who do I see?” 

She stared at him, bewildered at the 
sudden change in his voice. “See?” 

“About getting out of here! Come 
on, come on,” he barked, snapping his 
fingers impatiently. “I haven't got 
much time.” 

She smiled sweetly. “Oh, but you 
do.” 

“Can it! Who’s your Section boss? 
Get him down here. On the double. 
Come on!” His face was streaming 
with perspiration, but his voice was 
firm with the purpose that drove him. 

Her lips closed into an angry line, 
and she jabbed a finger at a desk 
button. “I’ll call the Personnel Manag- 
er.” 

“Thanks,” he said sarcastically, and 
waited impatiently. Odd, the way the 
Receptionist looked a little like Nan. 

'T'HE PERSONNEL Manager wore 
a perfectly-tailored suit. He 
strode across the lobby floor toward 
Ish, his hand outstretched. 

“Martin Isherwood!” he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “I’m very glad to 
meet you!” 

“I’ll bet,” Ish said dryly, giving the 
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Personnel Manager’s hand a short 
shake. “I’ve got other ideas. I want 
out.” 

“That’s all he’s been saying for the 
past forty-five minutes, Sir,” the Re- 
ceptionist said from behind her desk. 

The Personnel Manager frowned. 
“Um. Yes. Well, that’s not unprece- 
dented. 

“But hardly usual,” he added. 

Ish found himself liking the man. 
He had a job to do, and after the pre- 
liminary formality of the greeting had 
been passed, he was ready to buckle 
down to it. Oh, he — shucks? — the Re- 
ceptionist wasn’t such a bad girl, eith- 
er. He smiled at her. “Sorry I lost my 
head,” he said. 

She smiled back. “It happens.” 

He took time to give her one more 
smile and a half-wink, and swung back 
to the Personnel Manager. 

“Now. Let’s get this thing straight- 
ened out. I’ve got — ” He stopped to 
look at his watch. “Six hours and a 
few minutes. They’re fueling the beast 
right now.” 

“Do you know how much red tape 
you’d have to cut?” 

Ish shook his head. “I don’t want 
to sound nasty, but that’s your prob- 
lem.” 

The Personnel Manager hesitated. 
“Look — you feel you’ve got a job un- 
finished. Or, anyway, that’s the way 
you’d put it. But, let’s face it — that’s 
not really what’s galling you. It’s not 
really the job, is it? It’s just that you 
think you’ve been cheated out of what 
you devoted your life to.” 

Ish could feel his jaw muscles bunch- 
ing. “Don’t put words in my mouth!” 
he snapped. “Just get me back, and 
we’ll split hairs about it when I get 
around this way again.” Suddenly, he 
found himself pleading. “All I need is 
a week,” he said. “It’ll be a rough 
week — no picnic, no pleasures of the 
flesh. No smoking, no liquor. I cer- 
tainly won’t be breaking any laws. One 
week. Get there, putter around for 
two days, and back again. Then, you 



can do anything you want to — as long 
as it doesn’t look like the trip’s re- 
sponsible, of course.” 

The Personnel Manager hesitated. 
“Suppose — ” he began, but Ish inter- 
rupted him. 

“Look, they need it, down there. 
They’ve got to have a target, some- 
place to go. We’re built for it. People 
have to have — but what am I telling 
you for. If you don’t know, who does?” 
The Personnel Manager smiled. “I 
was about to say something.” 

Ish stopped, abashed. “Sorry.” 

He waved the apology away with a 
short movement of his hand. “You’ve 
got to understand that what you’ve 
been saying isn’t a valid claim. If it 
were, human history would be very 
different, wouldn’t it? 

“Suppose I showed you something, 
first? Then, you could decide whether 
you want to stay, after all.” 

“How long’s it going to take?” Ish 
flushed under the memory of having 
actually begged for something. 

“Not long,” the Personnel Manager 
said. He half-turned and pointed up 
at the Earth, hanging just beyond tha 
wall of the crater in which they were 
suddenly standing. 

“Earth,” the Personnel Manager 
said. 

Somehow, Ish was not astonished. 
He looked up at the Earth, touched 
by cloud and sunlight, marked with 
ocean and continent, crowned with ice. 
The unblinking stars filled the night. 

He looked around him. The Moon 
was silent — quiet, patient, waiting. 
Somewhere, a metal glint against tha 
planet above, if it were only large 
enough to be seen, was the Station, 
and the ship for which the Moon had 
waited. 

Ish walked a short distance. He was 
leaving no tracks in the pumice the 
ages had sown. But it was the way he 
had thought of it, nevertheless. It was 
the way the image had slowly built 
up in his mind, through the years, 
through the training, through the 
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work. It was what he had aimed the 
N avion at, that day over the Ever- 
glades. 

“It’s not the same,” he said. 

The Personnel Manager sighed. 

“Don’t you see,” Ish said, “It can’t 
be the same. I didn’t push the beast 
up here. There wasn’t any feel to it. 
There wasn’t any sound of rockets.” 

The Personnel Manager sighed 
again. “There wouldn’t be, you know. 
Taking off from the Station, landing 
here — vacuum.” 

Ish shook his head. “There’d still 
be a sound. Maybe not for anybody 
else to hear — and, maybe, maybe 
there would be. There’d be people, 
back on Earth, who’d hear it.” 

“All right,” the Personnel Manager 
said. His face was grave, but his eyes 
w r ere shining a little. 

i<TSH! HEY, Ish, wake up, will 
you!” There was a hand on his 
shoulder. “Will you get a load of this 
guy!” the voice said to someone else. 
“An hour to go, and he’s sleeping like 
the dead.” 

Ish willed his eyes to open. He felt 
his heart begin to move again, felt the 
blood sluggishly beginning to surge 
into his veins. His hands and feet were 
very cold. 

“Come on, Ish,” the Crew Chief 
said. 

“All right,” he mumbled. “Okay. I’m 
up.” He sat on the edge of his bunk, 
looking down at his hands. They were 
blue under the fingernails. He sighed, 
feeling the air moving dow'n into his 
lungs. 

Stiffly, he got to his feet and began 
to climb into his G suit. 

The Moon opened its face to him. 
From where he lay, strapped into the 
control seat in the forward bubble, he 
looked at it emotionlessly, and began 
to brake for a landing. 

He looked for footprints in the cra- 



ter, though he knew he hadn’t left 
any. Earth was a familiar sight over 
his right shoulder. 

He brought the twin-bubble beast 
back to the station. They threw spot- 
lights on it, for the TV pickups, and 
thrust microphones at him. He could 
see broad grins behind the faceplates 
of the suits the docking crew wore, 
and they were pounding his back. The 
interior of the Station was a babbling 
of voices, a tumult of congratulations. 
He looked at it all, dead-faced, his eyes 
empty. 

“It was easy,” he said over a world- 
wide network, and pushed the press 
representatives out of his way. 

IVflacKENZIE was waiting for him 
in the crew section. Ish flicked 
his stolid eyes at him, shrugged, and 
stripped out of his clothes. He pulled 
a coverall out of a locker and climbed 
into it, then went over to his bunk and 
lay down on his side, facing the bulk- 
head. 

“Ish.” 

It was MacKenzie, bending over 
him. 

Ish grunted. 

“It wasn’t any good, was it? You’d 
done it all before; you’d been there.” 

He was past emotions. “Yeah?” 

“We couldn’t take the chance.” Mac- 
Kenzie was trying desperately to ex- 
plain. “You were the best there was — • 
but you’d done something to yourself 
by becoming the best. You shut your- 
self off from your family. You had no 
close friends, no women. You had no 
other interests. You were a rocket pi- 
lot — nothing else. You’ve never read 
an adult book that wasn’t a text; 
you’ve never listened to a symphony 
except by accident. You don’t know 
Rembrandt from Norman Rockwell. 
Nothing. No ties, no props, nothing to 
sustain you if something went wrong. 
We couldn’t take the chance, Ish'!” 

“So?” 

“There was too much at stake. If 
we let you go, you might have for- 
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gotten to come back. You might have 
just kept going.” 

He remembered the time with the 
N avion, and nodded. “I might have.” 

“I hypnotized you,” MacKenzie 
said. “You were never dead. I don’t 
know what the details of your hullu- 
cination were, but the important part 
came through, all right. You thought 
you’d been to the Moon before. It 
took all the adventure out of the ac- 
tual flight; it was just a workaday 
trip.” 

“I said it was easy,” Ish said. 

“There was no other way to do it! 
I had to cancel out the thrill that 
comes from challenging the unknown. 
You knew what death was like, and 



you knew what the Moon was like. 
Can you understand whv I had to do 
it?” 

“Yeah. Now get out before I kill 
you.” 

He didn’t live too long after that. 
He never entered a rocket again — he 
died on the Station, and was buried 
in space, while a grateful world 
mourned him. I wonder what it was 
like, in his mind, when he really died. 
But he spent the days he had, after 
the trip, just sitting at an observatory 
port, cursing the traitor stars with his 
dead and purposeless eyes. 

★ 



READIN’ and WRITHIN’ 



In its revised form, “The Space Mer- 
chants”, this novel is even smoother and 
more entertaining in plot, but I have not 
been able to read more than a few pages 
at a time before the background gives me 
the whillies. 

Will the Senator from Nutra-Cola please 
take the floor? 

W OULD OUT OF MIND by J. T. M’ln- 
tosh 222 pp Doubleday $2.75. 

I like the poker-game plot, with life or 
death hanging on whether the hero makes 
the right sequence of logical moves, and 
this book has enough of that. 

The background is a pleasant world set- 
up — utopia compared to what we have 
now — with everything mild and moderate 
and pleasant and normal, except the one 
gaudily-different element of an aristocracy 
of abilities. It’s put right out in the open, 
with a fascinating universal I. Q. puzzle- 
test, and badges of different color in the 
spectrum scale for those that test out on 
different IQ ranges. There is a democratic 
flavor to it, because the difference of job- 
treatment and respect given people wear- 
ing each color is largely a result of the 
experience of the population as to how 
people with such badges behave, rather 
than fixed law. 

An attractive-sounding system for s. f. 
fans, -whom I would naturally expect to 
get a better break in that kind of system 
and strut happily in red circle badges, or 
better. 

The plot is the good old chestnut of the 
guy who can’t remember, but finds him- 
self in some kind of a deadly game as an 



important piece; he has to apply his high- 
powered brains to finding out what kind 
of game it is and what side he wants to 
play on. 

For a good puzzle-story, this puts the 
reader on par with the hero and they are 
equally surprised by whatever happens, and 
can solve the problems with the same evi- 
dence. Fair play. 

The hero is a likeable character, rather 
human and pleasant, as are the other char- 
acters, although they are only lightly pre- 
sented. He gets a little superdooper to- 
ward the end, but this is a small complaint 
for a smooth and entertaining book. 

The jacket design is a dull looking mish- 
mash with no connection to the plot that 
I could figure out, but don't let the dull- 
ness of the outside deter you. tn its rea- 
sonable English way, this is essentially a 
gaudy story, written to please. 

B ellflower, by Geoge o. Smith, 

Doubleday, 265 pp $2.75 
A busted and disgraced spaceman is 
used as a decoy-duck to catch intcrplan- 
itary drug-smugglers, trying to pull him- 
self up by his bootstraps back to self 
respect and the respect of the world. 
There's considerable romancing, and occa- 
sional shooting. It’s not always plausible 
toward the end, but keeps the pace -oing, 
and the suspense too tight for any leisure 
to pause and criticize. The solution seemed 
to me more of a rescue of the characters 
by George 0. Smith than anything they 
[Turn To l J .:ge dS] 




Here is the second in a series of articles, which 
add up to one of the most significant essays 
written about science-fiction — published by 
your request. 

THE PLOT - FORMS 
OF SCIENCE FICT 




A Special Survey 

James Gunn 



b. A distant world, space, or di- 
mension in the present 

F THE PLOT- 
FORM of a modern 
man in the past is 
basically an adven- 
ture theme, that of 
a modern man in a 
distant world, space, 
or dimension in the 
present is even more 
so. In the former, 
the protagonist’s sur- 
roundings are part of our earth, part 
of our heritage; but in the latter, the 
environment is usually completely ali- 
en — or, when still on earth, is so in- 
accessible and strange as to be almost 
divorced from modern experience. The 
form, consequently, is a perennial fa- 
vorite of both writers and readers, 
since it is both easy to write and 
straight, uninvolved, suspenseful read- 
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ing. The problems set by the plot usu- 
ally involve physical difficulties and 
opposition; discovering the real nature 
of the environment; the old standby, 
survival; and finding a means of re- 
turning home. 

The means of reaching the alien en- 
vironment are so various that a com- 
plete summary is impossible. When 
the place is on Earth, the protagonist 
finds it, or is projected into it, occa- 
sionally by foot but more often by 
machine. Space or another planet are 
usually reached by space ship. Dimen- 
sions are almost always entered by 
accident — although sometimes ancient, 
forgotten entrances are rediscovered, 
or dimensional beings trap humans for 
purposes of their own. Occasionally the 
means is mystical or mental in na- 
ture, and in that respect approaches 
fantasy. 

The form is so old that its begin- 
nings are lost in prehistoric mists: Lu- 





